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conscious as he reads of an empty place and of the impetus 
Zola might have given a faith had he had one. 

From an abominable murder and all its painful results, 
from intense sufferings under poverty and injustice, from di- 
visions and separations between husbands and wives, from 
all the usual Zolaistic horrors, there is at the end of this book 
a lapse almost into idealism. Zola, as though unable to resist 
a draught of pure fresh air, gathers together his storm-weary 
characters and gives us peaceful pictures of happy homes and 
flowers and reunions of families and friends — the young, full 
of love and hope; the old, of love still but also satisfaction. 

The Light Behind. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. John Lane, the Bodley Head. 
London and New York. MCMIII. 

In "The Light Behind" Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has given us a 
group of very strongly marked characters in a setting of 
English public life. If not in all English books, certainly in 
those that come to us, we are sure of at least one good thing 
— a cultured use of our common language. Mrs. Wa.d adds 
to this a singular delicacy, almost elusiveness, of style that 
just at first tends to obscurity. But a realism that feels no 
necessity of laying bare in hideous impressionism the trage- 
dies of life has its own strength, an uplifting one in this in- 
stance. 

The scope of the story is limited to the few closing months 
in the life of a woman married at an early age to a much older 
and thoroughly degraded man of the world. She must al- 
ways have been frail; at any rate she is touchingly spoken of 
now as "so physically weak and morally strong." To com- 
pensate for the emptiness of a childless, unloved wifehood she 
has turned to her husband's estates, and there in schools and 
libraries and hospitals she has done a great work. Her hus- 
band, Lord Cheriton, permits this unwillingly, the more so 
that his Mephistopheles, Colquhoun, is always near for mo- 
tives of his own to degrade farther the debauchee; and he is 
even successful in staining in the eyes of others the woman- 
hood of Lady Cheriton, marvelously delicate and pure, and 
pitifully appealing in its loneliness. 
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Mr. Biddulph, "head of one of the chief government of- 
fices," Mr. Maurice, a prominent parliamentarian, Lady Anne 
Massingham, and Henry Dacre, in whose making all are con- 
cerned, are the remaining characters that stand out strongly, 
though Mrs. Ward, with a fine power of characterization, has 
brought each person of her book, however insignificant, well 
before us. She is gifted with remarkable insight into hu- 
manity, a distinct spirituality, and a pure view of life, though 
knowing it well ; and thus we live with her people and follow 
with as real a grief as of any of them the body of Lady Cheri- 
ton to its last resting place. 



SOME RECENT THEOLOGICAL VOLUMES. 

The series of "Handbooks for the Clergy" (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), edited by the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, while 
primarily intended for the use of clergymen, is not restricted 
in its purpose to them; but the hope is expressed by the editor 
that it may be of interest and assistance also to others. Two 
recent little volumes deal with present-day problems in a pres- 
ent-day spirit. For example, "the Study of the Gospels," by 
Dean Robinson, of Westminster, may be characterized as 
conservatively critical. The author has made a careful com- 
parison of the Synoptic Gospels, and holds that St. Matthew 
and St. Luke made use not only of St. Mark's Gospel (which 
is held to be in its present form the oldest of the four), but 
also of another Greek work, which is negatively characterized 
as "the non-Marcan document." He also devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. 
The indications are held to point decidedly to St. John as the 
author. In illustration of the divergence of views existing 
between scholars on matters of Biblical criticism, we note 
that while Dr. Briggs, in his "Incarnation of the Lord," holds 
to the theory of an original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, 
Dr. Robinson (p. 18) says: "It is certain that our St. Mat- 
thew is not a Greek translation of an Aramaic or Hebrew 
book." In view of such decided differences of opinion as to 
matters of importance in the sphere of Bible criticism, pru- 



